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which Rome rose to the full comprehension of what war
should be. The final polish to her education was given her
by Hannibal, and later by Csesar. Let us see what she had
learned before she came under Hannibal's tutelage.

The character of the early wars of Eome was that of plun-
dering raids, made both in quest of booty and for extension
of territory. One fact, which lifts itself into such prominence
out of these conflicts that one is fain to repeat it, is that the
Romans were always the attacking party. Even in repelling
invasion they assumed the initiative. Upon this feature of
the Roman method we cannot too strongly insist. The wars
of the Greek states among themselves were apt to partake of
a defensive character, against which the decided offensive
character of the Romans in their Italian wars stands out in
marked relief. The Romans always sought battle as the out-
come of their campaigns. But there is nothing noteworthy
in the conduct of these early wars, except the persistency and
consistency of the Romans in the pursuit of their object.

The fact that the Romans almost uniformly came out of
their many wars as victors not only did not weaken them, but
gave them the strength of discipline and experience. They
gained by the one and in no wise relaxed the other. In this
they stand again in marked contrast to the Greeks, whose
wars among themselves were exhausting to the last degree.
The early Roman wars, in being those of a people ignorant
of war as a science, resemble the early Greek wars, but differ
from them in that the Romans showed by far the greater
vigor and cohesiveness.

The Roman programme was usually the same. A neigh-
bor was selected for attack, and a quarrel foisted on him on
any pretense, good or bad; troops were raised, the festiales
declared war, and one, or perhaps two, armies of from sis Rome and Carthage had joined in a treaty, offen-
